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Radio should be converted from a distribution system to 
a communication system. Radio could be the most 
wonderful public communication system imaginable... 
could be, that is, if it were capable not only of 
transmitting but of receiving, of making the listener 
not only hear but also speak, not of isolating him but 
of connecting him. This means that radio would have to 
give up being a purveyor and organise the listener as 
purveyor. 


Bertolt Brecht, 1930 
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W H u} CD 


CQMMII N I3Y.. RAD I O IN CAHABA 


Radio is potentially one o£ the most accessible and least 
expensive forms of mass communication available. It is popular, 
available virtually everywhere and suitable as a medium for the 
distribution of all types of information in any language. 

For the producer, radio can provide a medium that is easy to 
learn and operate and flexible in the types of messages it can 
carry. Music, news, current affairs and even "audio art" can be 
produced and distributed easily, quickly and inexpensively. 

For the listener, radio programming is cheap, inexpensive, 
immediate and available at the twist of a dial in the kitchen, in 
the car or at the beach. Most importantly, because the medium is 
so easy to use there is little reason why the listener cannot 
become a producer of radio messages. All that is needed is a 
little Technical knowledge, some creativity and somethincr to say. 

For the community, radio has the potential to provide a 
forum for debate of issues of interest, or a concert hall for 
local and alternative music, or a gallery for new and creative 
forms of art. 

It could be all this, but it is not. The mere existence of 
radio's potential as a communication tool in support of a 
developing community has not been enough to ensure the 
realization of that potential and Canada's "single system" 
remains dominated by private and public broadcasters with 
structural reasons for their inability to contribute to a more 
responsive, flexible, creative, and democratic type of 
broadcasting. 

The profit oriented corporations engaged in private radio 
broadcasting pursue large demographically desirable audiences to 
deliver to advertisers in order to most profitably sell 
commercial time. The competition for these "demographically 
correct" audiences results in programming that reflects a lowest 
common denominator cultural model. This may satisfy some of the 
needs of a segment of the Canadian population, but it does not 
help radio to realize the potential that Brecht recognized for it 
as "the most wonderful public communication system imaginable". 

The national scope of CBC Radio's service is extremely 
valuable, but it is also important that there be a service for 
-ocal interests as well as audiences of a specialized character 
based on their unique cultural and social interests. The CBC 
takes the diversity that exists in this country and reflects it 
for a mass national audience. It does not deal with it in a way 
that significantly contributes to the strengthening of that 
diversity. The programming may be about Canadian cultural 
diversity but it is not by and for it. In this context it is 
important to note that the diversity referred to is not only 
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regional or linguistic but also the social, cultural, political 
and artistic diversity that the people who live in Canada have 
created for themselves. 

The Task Force on Broadcasting Policy in Canada noted 
certain inadequacies of the present system and recommended that 
they be dealt with by encouraging the development of a third 
sector, community broadcasting, to join the existing private and 
public sector in the Canadian broadcasting system. 

Radio is an ideal medium for alternative and community 
oriented (and generated) communication, Yet in Canada radio has 
yet to reach its potential as a community oriented medium. There 
are only around 28 radio stations licensed as community stations 
in the country, and all but two of those are in Quebec. In the 
north there are some 60 community type radio stations serving 
remote native communities and there are a handful of 
campus/community stations in southern cities of Anglophone 
Canada. 

Despite the obvious technical and financial advantages 
offered by radio it 'continues to be less developed as a medium 
for the community than is television. This was not always so. 

In fact before the CRTC adopted a policy in 1975 requiring cable 
operators to provide a community channel in return for their 
profitable monopoly to provide a cable service there was very 
little community television. That the sector has mushroomed in 
the last twelve years is evidence of the potential for effective 
policies to stimulate the development of community broadcasting 
in^ Canada. Further evidence of the potential of effective 
policies can be found in Quebec where the Programme d'Aide aux 
Medias Communautaires (PAKEC) has resulted in some 26 community 
stations^in a sector which received the praise of the recent 
Report of the Task Force on Broadcasting Policy, The Northern 
Native Broadcast Access Program (NNBAP), under the auspices of 
the Secretary of State, has also been highly successful at 
bringing community radio stations to remote northern communities. 

That community radio has non flourished in English Canada is 
not due to lack of interest. Vancouver's Co-op Radio reports 
that it regularly receives Requests for information, as does the 
CRTC, from people interested in setting up community radio 
stations. Community radio in Canada has only flourished where 
there have been policies and programs of support for the sector's 
development. There have been such policies in the north and in 
Quebec. There have not been any in Anglophone Canada. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF COMMUNITY RADIO IN CANADA 

The first community radio station on the continent was set 
up in 1949 in Berkeley, California. KPFA was established by 
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pacifists as a ncn-commercial station dedicated to social 
activist and freedom of speech in the Cold War Years. That 
station now operates with US$ 1 million annually, 70 percent of 
which is obtained directly from listeners and the community. The 
remaining 30 percent comes from government via the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting (CPB) which offers matching grants to 
qualifying stations. KPFA has been joined by four other stations 
in major US centres to make up the Pacifica Network which 
produces a daily news program distributed to many hundreds of 
community and public radio stations that have sprung up across 
the UGA. 


Perhaps because the CBC has provided us with a quality 
public radio system filling some of the need for community radio, 
Canada's first community stations were only set up in 1974 anc 
1975. Three stations, CFRO in Vancouver, CHRW in Kitchener, and 
CINQ in Montreal began operations in those years. 

In Quebec, 1975 marked the beginning of a long period of 
activity in the sector. Originally begun as a small program by 
the provincial Liberals, the Programme d’Aide aux Medlas~ 
Communautaires (PAMEC) came to flourish under the Parti Quebecois 
who likely saw community radio as a cheap way of reducing the 
influence of the nationalist Radio Canada. it was also seen as a 
way of bolstering Quebec's claim to provincial jurisdiction over 
the regulation of communications and culture. With the financial 
assistance and encouragement of the Quebec Ministry of 
Communications, community radio stations soon existed in over 20 
communities around the province ranging from Montreal to Cap aux 
Meules. 

In the north of Canada, community radio for native 
communities has experienced a considerable growth since the 
introduction of the Secretary of State's Northern Native 
Broadcast Access Program in 1983. That program, with a budget of 
over $40 million dollars spread over four years, was intended to 
ensure a significant amount of broadcast programming relevant to 
the needs of native people in the North, Native communications 
societies in 13 regions received funding to establish radio and 
television production facilities. in addition to the regional 
production centres, there arte over 60 local broadcasting 
community stations throughout the native communities of the 
North. 

Meanwhile in the rest of Canada the inauguration of CFRO and 
CHRW proved to be a flash in the pan. Despite the fact that 
there has been no lack of interest, no new community radio 
station has been licensed in over 12 years. 

The most significant development outside of Quebec has been 
the birth of the National Campus/Community Radio Association 
(NCRA). The organization has been active since 1981 holding an 
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annual conference and publishing an occasional newsletter, CFRO 
and CKWR are the only true community stations among the NCSA's 23 
FM members, one of the Association's major ongoing debates 
involves the role of campus radio In relation to the community, 
some campus broadcasters argue that since campus radio is usually 
paid for by students or the universities, it should operate 
exclusively as a resource for these funders. Others argue that 
they have a responsibility, as do the universities, to serve the 
wider community. 

The debate is by no means settled and is unlikely to be 
resolved in the near future, but the trend among the NCRA's FM 
members (as opposed to those whose programs are only available 
via closed circuit, carrier current and cable systems) is to be 
more responsive to the wider community. Ryerson's CKLN in 
Toronto and Carleton University's CKCU have been particularly 
successful at this and have developed support in the non¬ 
university community to the extent that they now rely on 
donations from the community for one third or more of their 
revenue, reducing their reliance on universities and student 
governments and thus increasing their independence. 

A few radio stations are currently being proposed outside of 
Quebec. Later on we will look at two of them, one In Fincher 
Creek, Alberta and the other in Winnipeg. In addition to those, 
the Federation des jeunes Canadiens francais is also proposing a 
network of six French language community radio stations to be set 
up in areas with significant Francophone populations outside of 
Quebec. 
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COMMUNITY RADIO STATION PROFILES 

This section contains descriptions of two licensed community 
radio stations on air and two proposed community radio station. 
One is in a large urban area. The other is in a low population 
centre. 


CO-OP RADIO, VANCOUVER, B.C. 

Vancouver Cooperative Radio (CFRO) is one of only two' 
community radio stations in English Canada. Co-op Radio has been 
on the air since 1975 and is one of Canada's first community 
radio stations. Its studios and offices are located in a rented 
former bank building (circa 1900). It is located in Vancouver's 
Downtown Eastside, an area characterized by its beer hails and 
the cheap hotels which house many of the victims of British 
Columbia's stagnant economy. 

CFRO's 5,500 watt transmitter looks south to the city from 
its location on Mount Seymour and its monaural signal reaches a 
potential audience of about 1 million people in the Lower 
Mainland. It is also carried throughout much of BC on the cable 
system. There are many other local FM signals, only one of which 
has less power. CFRO is one of only two FM monaural signals in 
Vancouver. 

The quality of its signal is one of the station's most 
serious technical difficulties. The microwave studio transmitter 
link has become inadequate for the situation in which it 
operates. The result is highly audible inferiority in the 
broadcast signal. In addition, station personnel feel that the 
lack of a stereo signal results in a much smaller audience and 
base of support than the station might otherwise have, especially 
for its music programming. 

In the 1986/87 fiscal year Co-op Radio had revenue of 
$185,055. The sources of revenue were as follows: 


Revenue Source 

.}? 

Amount 

Percent 

Memberships and donations 

$103,255 

55.8 

Sponsorships 

68,293 

36 . 9 

Events and miscellaneous 

8,507 

4 . 6 

Government grants 

5,000 

2 . 7 


Governmental contributions to the station's operating costs 
constitute a single grant received from the City of Vancouver. 
Some other public funds were made available for specific short 
term projects, but could not be used to help defray the station's 
operating costs. 
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The single largest expense that year was salaries and 
benefits for the four and one half staff positions. The major 
expense Items are approximated below. 


Expense 

Amount 

Per c 

Salaries 

$93,209 

50.0 

Building rent, maintenance 
and utilities 

24,942 

13 . 5 

Program guide publication 

19,191 

10 .4 

Telephone 

7,205 

3 . 8 

Insurance 

4, 551 

2 . 5 

Equipment maintenance 

3,117 

2 .0 

Programming 

639 

. 3 


The extremely small direct programming expenditure reflects the 
fact that many of the costs of operating the station are born by 
the 300 volunteers. Volunteers pay for their own records, tapes, 
editing supplies, long-distance phone call charges and the like. 
One of the staff positions is devoted largely to training and 
supporting programming volunteers. 

Co-op Radio is determined to remain a 1istener-spons ored 
station and has been undertaking a campaign to developing that 
part of its income. Donations and membership revenue increased 
26 percent in 1986/87 to $103,255 and now account for 56 percent 
of total revenue, up from 49% of total revenue the year before. 
Nevertheless, the station is prepared to explore ways of 
increasing revenue from either government or advertising as long 
as its independence and close connection with the community are 
not compromised. 


CKWR KITCHENER, ONTARIO 

CKWR in Kitchener is the other community radio station 
licensed as such in English Canada. On the air since 1974, its 
studios and offices are located in a two story house owned by the 
station. The signal can be heard by a population of about 
300,000. Another 125,000 can hear the signal via cable. There 
are seven commercial radio Stations and 2 campus stations within 
the signal area. 

CKWR currently broadcasts with a power of 202 watts. The 
station experiences some interference with its signal from a non- 
market station In Owen Sound. An application has been prepared 
for the CRTC requesting an increase in power to 1,500 watts. The 
station is currently working on a plan to replace their 12 year 
old transmitter with a new one. A loan is being taken out to pay 
for the $35,000 cost of the new transmitter. 
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The annual operating budget stands at about $50,000. In 
contrast to Vancouver Co-operative Radio, a large part of the 
money is spent on technical improvements (about 20 percent) and 
programming expenses (another 20 percent). The programming 
related expenses are largely accounted for by the purchase of 
reel to reel recording tape and alternative recorded music for 
the use of the volunteer programmers. Other significant 
expenditures include promotional expenses for newspaper ads, 
pamphlets and flyers and a periodic program guide; building 
maintenance; and legal fees incurred in defending a law suit. 
Their technical facilities are fairly current and in good shape. 

The station has no paid staff. Sven the station manager job 
is a volunteer one. This is not the preferred state of affairs 
at the station. They are hoping to be in a position to hire a 
full time station manager and a part time secretary next year. 

The sources of revenue are sponsorship announcements which 
account for between $20,000 to $25,000 (from 40 to 50 percent), 
and an on-air fundraising drive which brings in about $20,000 
(another 40 percent). Membership fees of $35 a year (the 
majority of which come from the approximately 100 volunteers) 
account for the remainder. 

% 

The station has received some government funding in the 
past. Wintario provided some money for the purchase of 
equipment. CKWR is not now in receipt of funding from any level 
of government. Requests for funding have been refused by the 
Canada Council, various Ontario government agencies, and the 
municipal governments of both Kitchener and Waterloo. 

However, funds from various levels of government were 
instrumental in starting up the station. Also instrumental in 
getting the station on the air were substantial donations of 
goods and labour. The cost of starting the station up was about 
$80,000. 

The station experienced a near fatal setback in 1976-77 when 
it came close to declaring bankruptcy. At that time it had 4 
people on salary. During the financial crisis, a different group 
of people came into the station and began building it back up 
again. Many of those people have now left, and the current 
volunteer crew is continuing the process of strengthening the 
station. 

Their dreams for the future are to broaden the range of 
alternative programming to serve even more segments of the local 
community who are not being well served by the commercial 
stations. They want to expand the number of hours of broadcast 
as well, and they want to continue to improve the technical 
facilities. They see the hiring of paid staff as a necessity. 
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"TEEN RADIO" PINCHER CREEK, ALBERTA 

Located some 250 kilometers south o£ Calgary, Fincher creek, 
Alberta is a small town with a population of 3,200, it is the 
centre of a Municipal District that includes a Blackfoot Indian 
Reserve with 2,000 residents and a rural community of another 
4,000. It is the possible future site of TEEN Radio, an 
ambitious community radio project that organizers hope will be on 
the air in less than a year. 

TEEN Radio is seeking a licence for a 100 watt transmitter 
that will enable it to broadcast to the entire municipal district 

- over 9,000 people representing a wide spectrum of experience 
and interests. Pincher Creek proper enjoys a fairly stable 
economy based primarily in providing services to the surrounding 
agricultural activity with additional fuel provided by the jobs 
available at the nearby sour gas plant operated by Shell Oil. 
Outside of town, the farmland is reasonably prosperous. The 
Indian Reserve is marked by high unemployment, poverty and all 
the related social problems. 

Besides the weekly Pincher creek Echo the town has no local 
media outlets. Three commercial radio signals are available off 
air from Lethbridge (120 kilometers away), a CBC rebroadcast 
facility serves the area, and a few stations can be picked up 
from the state of Montana. 

As in many small towns, the youth of Pincher Creek often 
complains that there is nothing to do. In this case the lack of 
a community centre and adequate recreation facilities for youth 
has been recognized by some as a problem, and the idea of TEEN 
Radio was born in 1985 as a way of doing something about it. 

Unlike other community radios in Canada, TEEN Radio would be 
a station totally managed and operated by students from 13 to 18 
years of age. While the students would not necessarily be the 
only voices heard on the air and the station might serve the 
interests of other groups, it would be the students who formed 
the Teen Management Team and who decided whose voices would be 
heard and whose interests would be served by the station. 

Soon afterward the idea was first presented to members of 
the community a survey was conducted of 185 students in grades 7 

- 12 asking them what they thought about the idea of a youth 
operated radio station. Ninety-eight percent of the respondents 
indicated that they would listen to and support such a project. 
Armed with this display of support from the town's youth, a group 
of organizers started developing the support of the rest of the 
community and began the all-important tasks of fundraising and 
researching for the project. 
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To date the project has managed to get the support of-the 
town's youth groups, community organizations, schools, 
businesses, banks and the M.P. for Lethbridge/Foothills. It has 
also been able to get money from the Fincher Creek Family and 
Community Services, Employment Canada through a Job Creation 
project, the Napi Friendship Association. The TEEN Radio Society 
has researched the costs involved in starting the radio station 
and has submitted a proposal for funding to a number of 
organizations and government agencies. The licence application 
is currently being prepared and it is hoped that the CRTC hearing 
will happen in the spring of 1988. If all goes as planned TEEN 
Radio hopes to be on the air shortly after the hearing. A number 
of stumbling blocks have already been encountered and there will 
be many more between now and when the station goes on the air. 


CO-OPERATIVE RADIO (WINNIPEG) 

Video Pool is an artist run non-profit community based 
video/audio production facility located in the downtown core of 
Winnipeg. Video Pool is spearheading a project to establish a 
community radio station that will serve several different 
segments of the community. The first segment of the Winnipeg 
area community is the residents of the downtown core area. That 
area is populated by the elderly, native people and people on 
income assistance. That area is seen by its residents as a 
community. The prospectus for Co-operative Radio Winnipeg 
states, 

"Existing commercial media, when reporting on the core 
area most often mention the community as a location for 
news (usually violent) or referring (sic) to its 
residents as victims. These issues are certainly of 
concern to residents, but also of concern is the 
promotion of positive programmes initiated to confront 
these issues. Because of its nature, existing media do 
not adequately report or promote positive programmes 
and activities in the downtown. Other target groups 
are also poorly served by existing commercial media 
endeavours." 

k'j 

The Core Area is also'the centre of a nightlife district 
that is frequented by young people from around Winnipeg and 
environs. The programming of the proposed station will serve the 
educational and other needs of area residents during the daytime 
hours, and will reflect the nightlife aspect of the area during 
evening hours. The initiators of the project see it as part of 
an initiative to revitalize and regenerate the core area of the 
city. They also see it as working to support the development of 
local cultural creation, particularly that of local musicians. 

And they also intend to direct themselves to other non-commercial 
audiences. 
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The project has succeeded in interesting many o£ the social 
and cultural organizations and agencies in the area, as well as 
some government bodies that may be able to provide some financial 
backing for start up costs. 

The current proposal is that the radio station will be 
incorporated as a co-operative through the Co-operative 
Development Department of the provincial government. It will 
have a board of directors that is separate from that of Video 
Pool. Video Pool will be contracted to manage the station. 

The project remains at a very early stage of development for 
reasons which we will examine later. They are currently working 
on proposals for start up funding that will be directed to 
branches of the municipal and provincial governments. 

Preparations for a license application to the CRTC have not 
progressed very far, although the CRTC has been contacted for 
information about the process. 
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OPTIONS FOR STATIONS IN OPERATION 

Funding for community radio in Canada currently comes from 
three primary sources: the community, government and advertising. 

In Quebec in 1984-05 a total of $3.9 million supported the 
operations of 26 stations. Fifty percent came from government. 
This can be further broken down to show that twenty one percent 
came from the Quebec government's Programme d'aide aux medias 
communautaires (PAMEC) and the remaining twenty nine percent came 
from federal and provincial job creation and training programs. 
Thirty six percent came from advertising and fourteen percent 
came from community support and local fundraising. Other money 
spent in Quebec in that year went to developing new radio 
stations and to supporting the Association des Radiodiffuseur 3 
Communautaires du Quebec (ARCQ) a representative organization of 
Quebec community radio broadcasters. 

In contrast with the situation in Quebec there is only about 
$235,000 spent each year in the rest of Canada on English 
language community radio. This figure amounts to the operating 
costs of CFRO in Vancouver and CKWR in Kitchener. No money was 
spent on developing new English language stations and in fact 
none has been since 1975 when CFRO and CKWR went on the air with 
the assistance of money provided by the Opportunities for Youth 
(OFY) and Local Initiatives Project (LIP) programs. 

The major project to develop new community radio stations 
outside of Quebec is one initiated by the Federation des jeunes 
Canadians francais with the intention of creating a network of 
stations serving the francophone population outside of Quebec. 
There are also attempts currently under way to start community 
radio stations that will serve the Anglophone population in 
Pincher Creek, Alberta and Winnipeg. 

This section is divided into two parts. The first part 
deals with operating costs for community radio outside Quebec. 

It highlights the example of CFRO and looks also at the case of 
CKWR. 


The second section loo^s at options for the financing of 
improvements to established’ community radio stations. 

OPERATING COSTS 

Actual experience with funding to cover operating costs for 
community radio in English Canada can be drawn from only two 
stations. We can also look at the projected source of funds for 
operating costs for the two proposed community radio stations 
which were referred to in the section on station profiles.' 
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Community Support 

co-op Radio Is a listener-sponsored radio station, some 
2,800 listeners are members o£ the station and support it 
financially. Memberships and donations are the single most 
important source of income for the station amounting to $103,255 
or 56 percent of CFRO's annual revenue in 1986/87. 

Donations intended for the station are actually given to the 
Community Radio Education Society (CRES), a non-profit charitable 
organization that provides certain services necessary to the 
operation of CFRO as its primary and almost exclusive function. 
This arrangement allows supporters of Co-op Radio to receive 
receipts for income tax purposes in return for their support. 

This arrangement is undoubtedly responsible in part for the 
generosity of the station's supporters. 

New community radio stations should be encouraged and 
enabled to obtain charitable status or to establish 
societies similar to CRES for the purpose of issuing 
tax receipts.in return for financial support from 
Individuals in the community. 


Listener-sponsors of community radio in Canada and in the 
United States, where the sector is much more developed, are 
primarily appealed to during on-air fundraising campaigns. 

These campaigns are usually the most important aspect of the 
station's fundraising strategy. At CFRO there are two ten day 
campaigns each year in May and October during which listeners are 
asked to become members of the station. Memberships cost $35 a 
year. There are over 7,000 members, but somewhere under 3,000 
keep the i r membership current every year. The effectiveness of 
these or. air funding campaigns has increased significantly over 
many years as the station has slowly developed expertise in 
running them. Despite this experience, CFRO staff estimate that 
only one in ten regular listeners actually supports the station 
financially and they recognize that the goal of remaining a 
successful listener-sponsored station rests on their ability to 
enlist the support of the other nine. At CKWR, listener support 
is generated by asking listeners to make a donation to the' 
station over a 2 week period in the spring which culminates in a 
final 24 hour push at the end. 

At CFRO current members are encouraged to renew their 
membership annually using direct mail appeals. There are also a 
number of unions and community organizations that support the 
station by paying $100 annually for their memberships. 

, While there is a great deal of potential for community radio 
„o develop listener support for its work, particularly in high 
population centres, the methods and procedures are complex and 
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prof it ^operations?” ^ fUn<Jraisin 9 techniques used by other non- 

A manual detailing the unique methods of fundraisinq 
from the community should be produced and made 
available to existing community radio stations and to 
groups hoping to start up new stations. 

Quebec community radio stations operating in low DonulaMnn 

:w>!Ss 

volunteerlaSour. ” ana9ed t0 ° perate entirel >- with 

mat ^ 

mandate In order to make certain that this is tf? case the 
a ation has adopted an open and democratic method of operaMno 
that mciudes annual elections for the of operating 

acage that "s/he who pays the piper calls the tune " f 

?fSHri n ^^ dpa " i -“ p ‘ p - h “=-p^of^ 1P b oth 

accessible^to'f ^ a ^ anaaa ? 0paSa ^ a ^^ pn ^t^'iit f: that u'mo™^ 

accessible to the community than commercial or state radio can 


financiL S th*? r £ S !? 0uld be encouraged as the method of 
financing that best serves the interests of the 

community for a responsive radio station. 

be seen^* 5°™? ° f f inan f ial support for community radio should 
be seen as complementary to listener/community support. 


Advertising Revenue 

. .^ s has been already noted, advertising revenue is of 

cinada'^For ^pn 0t , Primary im P ortanc e to community radio in 
Canada. For CFRO it accounted for a total of 37 aercent o f n f,i 

listener 1 'supDort^is adV " tlBin * «»nd in ?mpor^ncf to ' 

expected to fan tn ®. S0U£ce ° f . operating funds. That figure is 
expected _o call to 3i percent in the 1987/88 fiscal year as 

other revenues items increase. Advertisino revenue at 

fhe m?-? e s Ween ef° C ? 50 perCent o£ tha toll income, making it 
-he mosc significant source of income for that station. 
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In Quebec advertising revenue accounted for an average of 36 
percent of revenue in the 1984/85 fiscal year for all stations, 
making it second to federal and provincial job creation programs 
as a source of operating funds. However, there were significant 
variations in the amount of revenue derived from advertising for 
individual stations, with some stations operating almost as non¬ 
profit commercial stations. Some community radio stations in 
Quebec have gotten into trouble with the CRTC in part as a result 
of the level and nature of their commercial activity. The part 
played by advertising revenue in the financing of Quebec 
community radio stations is expected to increase as provincial 
government subsidies decrease. 

The projected operating budget for Video Pool in Winnipeg 
shows advertising revenue as the single largest source of income 
at over half the projected revenue. 

There are significant variations in the style of advertising 
used by community radio stations. CFRO in Vancouver runs 
"limited sponsorships". These are simple statements that are 
pre-produced by the station. Information included is the name 
and address of the sponsoring business or organization and a 
brief description of the products or services it offers. Other 
stations run full-blown pre-produced ads that are complete with 
jingles do not differ significantly from advertisements intended 
for broadcast on commercial radio. Some of the Quebec stations 
have been running this type of advertising for a number of years 
in contravention of CRTC policies. 

The advertising activity of the Quebec radios and its impact 
on their community nature was the foremost reason that the CRTC 
decided to conduct its 1985 Review of Community Radio. In the 
public notice that the Commission issued after the review (CRTC 
1985-194) it defined two types of community radio licenses. A 
Type A licence is issued to first service community radio 
stations, that is stations operating in markets where there are 
no other AM or FM stations, A Type B licence is issued to 
community stations where there was already at least one other 
station in the same market. The essential difference in the 
conditions that must be metv by the two types is the amount of 
advertising they can broadcast. Type A stations are allowed up 
to 250 minutes of advertising per day and up to 1,500 per week. 
Type B stations are permitted much less advertising - an average 
of 4 minutes per hour per day with a maximum of 6 minutes in any 
single hour. With this change in policy, the CRTC recognised the 
greater degree of difficulty in generating funding in small 
market (presumably small population centre) towns. In addition 
the Commission expressed a willingness to remove the restrictions 
on the type of advertising allowed, including the restrictions on 
pre-produced national ads. Stations wanting these restrictions 
removed would have to apply to amend their licenses. 
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One o£ the dangers of using advertising as a revenue source 
for community radio is the potential impact on decisions about 
programming and to whom in the community the programming will be 
oriented. Community radio, especially in areas that already have 
a radio service, is broadcasting that was established precisely 
to escape the effect of the profit motivation of private 
broadcasters. The imperative to turn a profit is the root of the 
programming decisions made by private broadcasters. Those 
programming decisions mean that private broadcasters mostly do 
not serve the special needs and interests of populations who are 
not sufficiently demographically desirable to advertisers. 
Community radio exists to serve the needs and interests of those 
populations. A heavy reliance on advertising revenue could lead 
community radio stations to move away from some of the services 
that they should be providing. In other words, the prospect of 
increased advertising revenue can lead a station to make 
programming decisions based revenue criteria rather than other 
criteria more appropriate to community broadcasting. 

Another danger of advertising as a revenue source for 
community radio is that it can actually have a negative impact on 
the level of listener support. An argument can be made that the 
willingness of listeners to head an appeal for financial 
contributions is inversely proportional to the number of 
commercial announcements heard on the radio station. A move 
towards increasing commercial activity In order to increase 
advertising revenue may have a direct effect on decreasing a 
station's ability to generate listener financial support. This 
could lead to a vicious circle of increased reliance on 
advertising revenue. 

In practice at the two community radio stations in English 
Canada, there are certain types of programming which attract far 
more advertising than most of the other material broadcast on the 
stations. At CFRO, the main attraction for advertisers are 
programs produced by and for multicultural populations. 

At both stations, there is a desire not to be too reliant on 
advertising. Both stations have chosen not to raise commercial 
activity to the new upper li'mit established by the CRTC in its 
revised community radio policy. The position taken by CFRO is 
that listener support is the most important source of income, and 
that all resource development efforts should take this position 
as the starting point. This focus has resulted not only in the 
maintenance of listener support as the single largest source of 
income, but also in a continuous increase in recent years in 
listener support as a percentage of total income. It should be 
noted that advertising revenue has been going up as well, but not 
as fast as listener support. At CKWR, a desire has been 
expressed not to go too heavily into commercial announcements 
(they will not accept any national ads), and they want to reduce 
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the number of "commercial" programs that have cropped up in their 
schedule. 


The CRTC understood the negative impact advertising could 
have on covamunity radio, being aware particularly of the example 
of a few of the Quebec stations. In the public notice announcing 
the new policy, the CRTC stated that it was unprepared to permit 
stations to be entirely advertiser funded: 


"...the Commission considers it essential that such 
licensees continue to seek funding for their operations 
from a variety of sources, particularly from within the 
community, as a means to ensure the continued interest 
and support of the community and to lessen the effect 
of advertising on programming." (CRTC 1985-194, p. 15) 


The CRTC did not offer any prescription that 
stations continued to seek community support 
any guidelines that would indicate how much 
station should get from its community. The 
national lack of consensus in practice among 
broadcasters around the question of how much 
much. 
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The double message coming from the CRTC about commercial 
activity on community radio combined with the very real absence 
of support for developing other funding sources may invite a 
strong leaning toward advertising revenue among future community 
radio stations. In the case of Video Pool, it has been stated by 
people involved in preparing their proposal that they do not want 
to be a commercial radio station. They too want to be a listener 
supported station. Their service area is potentially large 
enough to provide a significant level of listener support. In 
spite cf that stated desire, their projected operating revenue 
shows a large portion coming from limited commercial activity. 

It is quite likely that they have taken their cue in this matter 
from the CRTC. First, they are aware that the CRTC will not 
grant them a license unless it is convinced that there is a solid 
plan for financial viability. Second, current CRTC policy points 
fairly s.trongly to the value of advertising revenue for community 
radio. j: 


For the development of community radio in English 
Canada, policy guidelines should be established 
indicating the relative importance that stations are 
expected to attribute to advertising and community 
funding as a percentage of their revenue. These 
guidelines should be flexible and allow for the 
differences faced by radio stations operating in 
communities of different sizes and dealing with 
different economic conditions. 
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One of the likely reasons that the CRTC has accepted the 
degree of advertising revenue that it has in its community radio 
policy (aside from the pressure to do so from the Quebec 
community radio broadcasters) is that there wasn’t much in the 
way of institutionalized forms of support across Canada to aid in 
the operations of community radio. 

If community radio Is to be encouraged not to develop in the 
direction on not-for-profit commercial radio, it is important 
that there be clear expectations in policy and programs about the 
development of listener support. It is also Important that there 
be incentives for community radio stations not to increasingly 
rely on advertising revenue as the most easily expandable income 
source. 


Government Funding 

There are trade-offs that must be made by a listener- 
sponsored community radio station. One is that the decision to 
rely on the audience for support almost invariably amounts to a 
vow of perpetual poverty, particularly if the station operates in 
support of a community where the audience is not large enough or 
does not have the resources to support the necessary expenses 
associated with the operation of the radio. This situation could 
arise in the case of a station operating in a low population 
centre, in an economically depressed community, in a community 
with an over-abundance of radio signals competing for limited 
audience attention, or in a community of any size when the 
station sees its role requiring that' it address itself primarily 
to socially, culturally or economically disadvantaged groups 
whose members may not have the financial resources necessary to 
support the radio. 

Even a relatively large and successful community station 
like CFRO faces regular financial difficulties. It should come 
as no surprise that CFRO 1 s staff is underpaid and that equipment 
that should be replaced is patched together and used for longer 
than is wise. The station operates on annual revenue less than 
the salary of some television anchormen. For a listener- 
sponsored station trying to- survive in a smaller or poorer 
community the problem is even more grave. 

Where complete listener-sponsorship is not entirely 
feasible because of limits to the amount of income that 
can be generated within a particular community, support 
programs may have to be made available. Such programs 
should attempt to preserve both the independence of the 
radio from.government and the responsiveness of the 
station to the community. 
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This could be done by, for example, prc 
matching the money raised in the community, 
the amount of matching funds would be calcul.: 
depending on the community with a radio stati 
low population centre receiving a subsidy of 
dollar raised and an urban station receiving 
to one. 
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A second and related drawback to listener-sponsored radio's 
reliance on its audience for support is that it exerts a pressure 
on the station to abandon the socially, culturally and 
economically disadvantaged sectors of the community that it is 
mandated to serve and to appeal instead to an audience with more 
upscale tastes, and more money to offer. This pressure is 
particularly acute in urban areas where a station might be able 
to increase its revenue by appealing to a "high-culture" audience 
of jazz or classical music lovers at the expense or women, youth, 
native people, linguistic minorities and other groups 
traditionally at the bottom end of the disposable income scale 
and much in need of accessible media. CJRT is a station in 
Toronto that has taken this path. 


One way of ensuring that statio 
advantaged and unprofitable communit 
establish rigid programming policies 
communities the stations must serve 
probably be a more direct involvemen 
the regulatory agency would be wise 
the community's ability to determine 
station. It may also interfere with 
a station serving a changing communi 
there is much competition for the li 
the CRTC open to charges that it is 
promoting community radio. 
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In recognition that community radio stations cannot 
always survive on money raised from the sectors of the 
community that are most communications disadvantaged, 
subsidy programs could be set up by government. Such 
programs could be made, available to stations in both 
high and low population density areas and funds could 
be made available according to a station's willingness 
to serve less advantaged communities of interest. 


This could be 
incentive for 


established in such a way that it acts as an 


stations to orient 


communities that most need their 
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UPGRADING COSTS 

If finding the money required to keep essent j a 1 l equ.i pment 
and facilities operating is difficult for community radio 
stations, then coming up with the cash for necessary renovations 
or upgrading is very difficult, and may only be done at great 
expense to resources available for operating costs. Yet, there is 
a limit to how many times a piece of equipment can be patched 
together and made to work for "one last time". Most older 
community radio stations in Canada operate at that limit. 

CFRO provides a good example of what happens to a radio 
station after a few years of surviving on the financial edge. 

The station operates with equipment that is old and has been 
patched together innumerable times. A visitor to the station can 
still find equipment that was obtained second hand by the station 
before it went on the air in 1974. The current engineer admits, 
only half-joking, that his interest in antique electronics was 
one of the main reasons he was attracted to the station. The 
station has only been able to survive technically because of the 
brilliance and dedication its underpaid and overworked engineers 
have displayed over the years as they attempt to keep equipment 
operating without benefit of money, spare parts and other such 
things commonly found in the Engineering departments of radio 
stations. Currently, the net book value of all fixed assets 
stands at 17% of the original cost. The station's equipment is 
not being replaced fast enough. The station is living on 
borrowed time as far as its technical facilities are concerned. 

According to CFRO staff, the state of equipment and 
facilities has serious consequences for the station's ability to 
fulfill its mandate as an accessible community radio station. 

To begin with, the level of skill required to produce radio 
appears to be inversely proportional to the quality of equipment 
that is being used. The better the quality, the less skill is 
required. If the equipment does not work well, an awful lot of 
skill is required to make a program using if, A survey of the 
station's volunteers conducted earlier this year concluded that 
the state of equipment was tide single most significant barrier to 
the production of better programs and volunteers expressed the 
opinion that the equipment was one of the main reasons that other 
volunteers did not continue working with the station after being 
trained. 

Another example of the problems caused by lack of funds for 
replacement and renovation of equipment and facilities can be 
found by looking at the building itself. Co-op Radio operates on 
the second and third floor of what is euphemistically referred to 
as a "heritage building". In reality the station .is located at 
the top of a series of steep stairs that are unnavigable to the 


.old, Infirm or disabled. Despite a good deal of effort the 
station has not been able to get together the funds required to 
make the building more accessible and thus to allow it to start 
two long sought after programs for the disabled and for senior 
citizens. 

Finally, CFRO believes that the technical state of Its 
equipment and the deteriorating quality of its signal are 
actually costing the station in terms of community financial 
support and the ability to raise revenue from advertisers. The 
station’s transmitter is located on Mt. Seymour and the signal is 
sent to the mountain from the downtown studios by means of a 
Studio Transmitter Link {STD. The STL is a small transmitter 
that relays a directional signal to the main transmitter from 
which It is broadcast. CFRO 1 s STL is an old model that operates 
on an unprotected and noisy frequency. The result is 
interference and drop off of the signal, and frustrated 
listeners. In addition the station's music programming is all 
special interest jazz, blues, classical, electronic, folk, etc.. 
While this music does attract a loyal and devoted audience that 
supports the station, it Is generally believed that a switch to 
stereo would pay off in terms of increased listenership and 
support for the station. But despite the belief that the switch 
to stereo would pay off, the station does not have the $25,000 
required tc take the step. CFRO is one of only two FM stations 
in Vancouver that is not stereo. The other is the all-talk CKO 
affiliate. 

It Is very difficult for operations on the financial edge to 
raise the funds required for replacement and upgrading of 
equipment. Within an annual budget of $185,055 the limits are 
very real. Community support and advertising are needed to cover 
the operating costs, and can rarely be used to fund a special 
project such as an upgrading of the signal to stereo. Community 
radios are unlikely to ever be able to pay cash up front for 
major equipment replacement. They also find it difficult (though 
not always impossible) to obtain credit, much less bear the 
additional financial burden of making loan payments. 

CKWR in Kitchener has taken the opposite approach to the 
dilemma of how to finance both operating costs and 
replacement/upgrading costs. Whereas CFRO has chosen to put the 
largest share of its available cash into human resources at the 
expense of technical resources, CKWR has chosen to devote the 
lion's share of its income to technical improvements at the 
expense of human resources {staff). This policy has meant that 
ckwr' s technical facilities are fairly up to date. Both their 
on-air and production studios are supplied with current 
equipment. Their 12 year old transmitter is scheduled to be 
replaced this year. Their portable interview cassettes are brand 
new. They have a full stereo capability. They have new cart 
machines in the studio, and new microphones. Next year, the 
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audio processing equipment will be replaced. In short, they have 
and are undertaking a systematic program of technical replacement 
and improvement. 

However, the station has paid a price for their technical 
currency. There are no paid staff at the station. This has 
hindered their development in areas directly related to 
programming and community service. The station is on the air for 
only 12 hours a day during the week. They would like to add 4 to 
6 hours per day to their programming schedule. The station is 
looking forward to the day when they will he able add a manager 
and a part time secretary to their inventory of resources, and 
they hope that day will come as soon as next year. As much as 
the addition of a manager will strengthen the station, it will 
not by itself necessarily be enough to give the station the boost 
it needs to realize its full potential. 

The fact that the station has been able to survive at all 
entirely with volunteer labour is a testimonial to their support 
in the community. It is quite likely that their level of 
community financial support would go up if staff attention were 
brought to bear on the management needs of the station. The 
level of community support could rise even to the point where it 
would support the inclusion of a salary in the station's 
operating budget. But it is bo gradually grow from being a 
station with no'staff, on the air for less than a full broadcast 
day, and with an unrealized potential for greater community 
support to being a station with sufficient managerial and 
administrative staff, a full broadcast day and enough listener 
support to finance it all. All three’ of these characteristics 
are inter-related. More and better programming will ultimately 
bring more listener support, but it requires more staff to 
organize and support volunteer programmers. More staff requires 
more money that may not be forthcoming until there is more and 
better programming. It's great to be there, but it's a hard 
place to get to. It took CFRO in Vancouver S years to grow into 
providing a full broadcast day service. It's taking CKWR even 
longer. And that is attributable in part to the high proportion 
of their resources that has been dedicated to technical 
improvements rather than ongoing operating costs. 

The area of upgrading and replacing community radio 
equipment and facilities is one in which government support could 
be offered easily and without a long-term commitment to support a 
community radio station's"operations. 

A Capital Improvement Fund could be established to 
assist with the replacement and upgrading of 
transmitter, studio and portable equipment and 
facilities in community radio stations. 
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Such a fund could per,haps be made availa 
a matching fund basis requiring them to 
within their communities to ensure that 
actually have the support of the communi 
stations operate. 
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STARTING UP NEW.■STATION 


There has not been a single example of a successful 
community radio station in Canada that was able to start up 
without significant financial support from government. In Quebec 
the Programme d'Aide aux Medias Communautaires (PAMEC) provided 
much of the money necessary to start that province's impressive 
network. In the north it was the Secretary of state through its 
Northern Native Broadcast Access Program (NNBAP). For the rest 
of Canada there has never been a program dedicated to the 
development or encouragement of community radio, although the 
Opportunities for Youth (OFY) and Local Initiatives Project (LIP) 
programs were invaluable to the early development of CFRO and 
CKWR as were certain other programs available to the founders of 
the two stations. 


This section looks at the financial questions 
starting up a new community radio station. We will 
examples of two community radio stations that are c 
proposed in English Canada. One, Teen Radio is to 
Pincher Creek, Alberta, and the other project is be 
Video Pool in Winnipeg, Manitoba. We will look at 
projected expenses for start-up costs and at the so 
they hope to tap to meet those costs. Obstacles to 
community radioNstations in English Canada will be 
policy and administrative options that might help o 
obstacles will.be proposed. 
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START UP CAPITAL COSTS 


A major obstacle to overcome in starting a new community 
radio station is the acquisition of the necessary resources to 
put together studio and transmitting facilities. The two 
existing community radio stations outside Quebec were started at 
a time when the economy was relatively good. If they were trying 
to do the same thing now, it is by no means clear that they would 
succeed. 3oth stations were able to count on Job Creation money 
to pay employees in the early stages of getting on the air. Both 
were able to count on individuals who took time off from their 
other job pursuits to work for free in the developmental stages. 
Both stations were able benefit from extreme generosity. In the 
case of CFRO, loans needed for start up capital cost3 were 
guaranteed by the pr ivate • homes and other assets .of committed 
individuals. CKWR was given a house -for its studios and offices. 


The cost of the installation needed for a community radio 
station depends on the type of operation it plans to be. A 
station that hopes for brand new, professional quality state of 
the art equipment will need a lot more money that one what will 
be satisfied with used and modified consumer electronics where 
possible. A major cost is the transmitter plant. Therefore, the 
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transmission strategy that will be employed has a significant 
impact on the cost of a new station. In addition, a group 
planning a new station will need technical expertise to advise on 
what equipment is necessary, as well as for the actual 
installation. The quality and appropriateness of the technical 
advice they receive also has an impact on the cost. 

How much does it cost? A station that doesn't need to 
install its own transmitter, and that could get a lot of the 
installation labour donated could possibly establish its 
facilities for about $30,000. However, in most cases the cost 
will be higher. A transmitter installation will be required, and 
the station will have to pay for at least some of the labour and 
technical advice needed. The two examples we will be looking at 
in this section project $244,400 and $115,000. 

TEEN Radio 

Capital costs for TEEN Radio are estimated at $115,000. 

This includes studio equipment, transmitting equipment, 
installation and engineering costs, and renovations to the 
radio's attic offices in a refurbished heritage building housing 
a number of community and cultural organizations* The projected 
costs can be summarized as follows: 


Leasehold Improvements 15,925 
Studio electronics(used) 25,175 
Transmitter plant 58,200 
Engineering and equipment 

installation 1 15,700 


TEEN Radio's organizers have a funding plan and have a approached 
a number of potential funders. Direct and indirect funding from 
provincial government agencies is being sought for $85,000 of the 
$115,000 required for start up capital expenses. Other funding 
is hoped to come from corporations and foundations ($10,000), 
community organizations ($10,000) and fundraising projects 
organized by the students ($10,000). So far there have been 
expressions of interest from some of those funders, but very 
little in the way of confirmed funding. According to a 
researcher working on the project, "each funding source would 
like all the other funds to be secured before they commit their 
monies and it makes a rather vicious circle'". 

Despite the fact that TEEN Radio is able to .issue tax 
receipts for donations from individual community members the 
group has found it extremely difficult to obtain funding in this 
form. Project coordinators say they have every reason to believe 
that the level of interest for the station indicates that they 
will have no problem getting this kind of support once the 
station is on the air, but until it is on the air individuals are 
hesitant to put money into it. Likewise, businesses may be 
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prepared to sponsor programs once the station Is on the air, but 
they are unconvinced of the value of funding the start up costs 
of a radio station. 

Equipment to be purchased for the radio statio is to be 
second hand wherever possible. It is possible, however, that a 
considerable amount of money could be saved if good quality used 
consumer equipment'were used in place of some of the professional 
quality equipment that is proposed. One of the problems the 
group has had in putting together the budget is that they have 
had to rely on professional broadcast consultants for 
information. Such consultants are not familiar with the unique 
requirements of community radio and tend to recommend the same 
professional quality equipment and facilities they would to a 
commercial broadcaster. Not only is this equipment expensive, it 
is also not always the most appropriate for a radio station that 
is intended to be operated by volunteers with only a minimum of 
technical training and experience. 

It is essential that information about what is required 
in terms of equipment and facilities be available to 
groups planning to start community radio stations. 

This information will have tc be tailored to the unique 
requirements of volunteer run, non-commercial radio. 

Much relevant information is available in Canada in French. 

A look at the organizations and agencies that have been 
approached for capital funding quickly reveals that the federal 
government is not among them. When asked about this, the radio's 
organizers responded that they were unable to find any federal 
programs that would provide this type of funding. This had 
surprised them and they felt that a capital program should be 
established if community radio is to develop in Anglophone 
Canada. There may be pockets of money available from certain 
federal programs under certain circumstances for capital 
purchases, but there is certainly no coordinated program. There 
is a need for such a program. 

A program making grants available from a capital fund 
for the purchase of equipment would help new community 
radio stations get on the air. 

This fund might be set up as a matching fund to ensure that the 
project has broad support'within the community and' of other 
levels of government. The fund could, for example, offer to 
match $3 for every $1 raised in or by the community. 
Alternatively, the fund might be a joint fund to which both the 
federal and provincial government would contribute. 

To the extent that funds are already available from federal 
government programs whose mandate may be broad enough to include 
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support to community radio broadcasting under certain 
circumstances, this information should be made available to 
groups seeking to start new community radios. 

A directory indicating what funding programs exist that 
might be used for community radio and how to access 
them should be produced and distributed to groups 
planning to start community radio stations. 


Co-operative Radio (Winnipeg) 

The capital start-up costs for Co-operative Radio (Winnipeg) 
are projected at $244,400, nearly twice the amount projected by 
TEEN Radio. This is broken down as follows': 

Leasehold improvements 15,400 

Studio electronics 71,000 

Transmitter plant 133,000 

Records, tape and other supplies 25,000 

A look at the detailed projections reveals the imprint of a 
professional consulting engineer who most likely takes an 
approach to the technical installation proposal that is more 
appropriate to a commercial radio station than to a community 
radio station. x >Again, there are lower cost alternatives to what 
has been proposed. The use of modified consumer electronics or 
used professional equipment in place of some of the new 
professional quality studio equipment could result in a 
substantial reduction of start up costs. There are also 

potential ways of reducing or offsetting the cost of the 
transmitter installation. But the initiators of Co-operative 
Radio (Winnipeg) are in no position to be able to judge the 
appropriateness or validity of the recommendations made to them 
by a consultant who most likely has no expert 
requirements of community radio. 

The people behind Co-operative Radio (Wi 
to various governmental programs for the fund 
cover their capital start up costs. The Core 
a program with participatlonvby all three lev 
whose mandate is to contribute to the regener 
area of Winnipeg. It has a budget of $20 mil 
Winnipeg has. established the Neighbourhood De 
and assigned it a budget of $18 million. Co- 
(winnipeg) has held discussions with 'Official 
programs, and reports a strong interest from 
true of the provincial Cultural Heritage prog 
have not yet been any definite commitments re 
to be seen whether any will be forthcoming. 
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THE FIRST YEAR OF OPERATION 


TEEN Radio 

TEEN Radio expects to begin broadcasting in the spring of 
1983. The first fiscal year for the station covers September 1987 
to August 1988. During this year TEEN Radio has projected costs 
at $131,506. The largest item is wages for a staff five 
projected at $98,670. The large number of staff is intended as a 
temporary measure to allow for installation of equipment and for 
training of programming volunteers and the volunteer Teen 
Management Team In preparation for going on air. The primary 
funding for this first year of operation is expected to come from 
the Government of Canada through a Job Development program, The 

funds for this have been virtually committed. The organizers 
have collected $3,000 towards the project. The local Family and 
Community Support Services (FCSS) has contributed an additional 
$12,000 of provincial money through their program of support for 
community initiatives by providing matching funds on a 4 to 1 
basis. Local businesses are expected to provide $5,670 through 
commercial sponsorships once the station is on the air, which is 
foreseen to be near the end of the period covered by this 
financial projection for the first year of operating. 

The statlo'n hopes to train a volunteer management team 
during the first year (before it actually begins broadcasting) 
and thus significantly reduce the size of its staff for the 
second year. It also hopes to be abl.e to increase significantly 
its advertising revenue, and it is likely that a successful first 
year and a better knowledge of fundraising for community radio 
could increase the level of financial support from the community. 

Nevertheless, there may be a significant shortfall in 
revenue for the second year. Since Job creation programs rarely, 
if ever, last more than one year and carry no guarantee that they 
will be renewed, the station is likely to find itself with a 
serious operating deficit after only one year of operation. In 
fact, with the figures proposed it is questionable that the CRTC 
will even grant the station a licence since the Commission 
normally requires a much more sound prospectus from applicants, 

In contrast to the difficulty of colle'cting funds for 
capital costs, station organizers feel that they have been 
successful at raising funds for the essential non-capital costs 
of training and technical installation. Whether they will be 
able to find qualified, experienced personnel to fill the 
positions remains to be seen. Certainly some of the positions 
will be able to be filled by local people but it may be difficult 
to find a qualified broadcast technician in the community and 
equally difficult to convince one to move to Pincher Creek for a 
one year contract paying only $18,200. 
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Co-operative Radio (Winnipeg) 


The operating budget £or the first year projects revenue and 
expenditures of $77,650. As in the case o£ Teen Radio, the 
largest expense item is salaries at $58,000 for three full time 
and one oart time positions. Other significant items are 
programming related expenses (tape, records, honorariums), office 
supplies, equipment and maintenance, and rent. 

The single largest projected revenue source is advertising. 
An employment grant from government sources is next, followed by 
funds raised from the community. Here again, questions arise 
about sources of revenue in subsequent years. Employment grants 
are not a reliable source of core operating funding. It takes a 
very skillful administrator to secure this source of funding on a 
regular basis, since they are specifically not to be used for 
core funding. However, project organizers have stated that they 
will undertake an active membership campaign to increase 
community support. But they may be working against themselves if 
they also intend to start off deriving the major portion of their 
operating revenue from commercial activity. There is a 
compelling argument to be made that the predisposition of the 
community to contribute to the station is inversely proportional 
to the amount of commercial activity that is heard on the 
station. 


We can see here a dilemma facing any new community 
station that manages to get on the air under the exist! 
conditions. The money must come from somewhere. It is 
realistic to expect listener/community support to be-th 
income during the early period of a community 
life. Community support must be carefully de 
up as the station becomes known to the commun 
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is through the provision of a third source of income in the early 
period of a new community radio station. 

A program of subsidies should be available to new 
community radio stations during their first fewyears 
of operating so that they will have a stable source of 
income that will allow them to develop their maximum 
potential for community/listener support. 

This program of subsidies could be designed so that it is 
available to new stations that undertake to develop the potential 
for community support that is appropriate to their circumstances. 
It could be a declining dollar over the period of a few years. 
Once a new station has qualified to receive this amount, it 
should be agreed at the outset what the amounts will be for the 
current and all applicable subsequent years. That way, the 
station will be able to plan better for the development of 
community support. Receipt of subsequent amounts after the first 
year could be made conditional on the station showing that 
community support has increased. 

Given the strict CRTC criteria for financial viability that 
a group seeking a community radio license must meet, it is 
important that there be a clear way for a station to demonstrate 
that it will have a reasonable chance for financial survival, at 
least for a few-years. The only way for a new station in English 
Canada to do this is to head straight for the advertising 
revenue. Although it has placed vague limits to the amount of ad 
revenue that a community radio station can rely on, the CRTC has 
not done much to persuade community radio licensees to take 
alternate routes. This has been in part due to lobbying by the 
Quebec community radio broadcasters who have wanted the CRTC to 
approve their move towards advertising. And in part it has been 
due to the lack of an alternate route to build policy around and 
to point community radio licensees to. 

OTHER OBSTACLES 

Finding the money to finance capital and other start up 
costs and identifying a viable plan for meeting operating costs 
are significant challenges t'o anyone wanting to start a new 
community radio station. But they are not the only, nor the 
first, obstacles that must be faced. 

Video Pool has identified the lack of available information 
and advice in all areas related to starting a' community radio 
station as the major problem. The results of initial inquiries 
to the CRTC about what will be required can be daunting. CRTC 
regulations, procedures and hearings are difficult territory for 
the uninitiated. There is no readily available information in 
English in Canada about any aspect of establishing a community 
radio station, or even about operating one once it is 
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established. The only technical expertise that can easily be 
found is costly and not familiar with the specific requirements 
of community radio. There is no adequate place that can be 
turned to for information or advice on any of these and other 
matters. It is beyond doubt that many budding interests in 
establishing a community radio station in English Canada haven't 
survived this lack of information and support. 


It is essential that relevant information, advice and 
support be available to groups wanting to establish 
community radio stations. 

A national representative organization for community radio 
could be the right vehicle for the provision of this information 
and support. 


Another need that is apparent both from the experience of 
Video Pool and Teen Radio is for some seed money to cover some of 
the expenses involved in the very early planning stage. 
Researching the feasibility of a community radio station is time 
consuming. Teen Radio was able to secure some money to pay a 
researcher to work on feasibility study and planning. video Pool 
was not able to do this. They have been relying on volunteers 
and on staff who have other duties to do this work in their spare 
time. The process has been slow. It has been suggested by one 

of the people at Video Pool that it would considerably help any 

group wanting to start a community radio station if there were a 

modest amount of money available to help with the costs of the 

initial feasibility study expenses, This could be made available 
from a program of support for developing community radio once it 
had been proven that there is a need, desire and support for a 
community radio station in the local community. 
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STRATEGIES FOR DEVELOPMENT IN LOW POPULATION CENTRES 

Low population centres require a different type of community 
radio model than that which is appropriate for large'population 
areas. Community radio in a low population area may-need more 
financial support, but the use of a different development 
strategy may reduce the need for extensive subsidies. Merely 
implementing the programs and policies already recommended is 
unlikely to be enough to guarantee the development of community 
radio in low population centres in English Canada. These smaller 
communities have different economic, social and cultural 
environments and different requirements. This section will look 
at some alternative strategies for the development of community 
radio in small population communities. 

Smaller communities have access to different, and often 
fewer, resources than do major cities. For example, community 
radio stations in urban areas can draw on the resources of 
hundreds of community organizations and activists to produce 
their programming. They can gain access to the specialized music 
collections at universities and in the homes of aficionados. 

They can draw on the financial resources of a much wider 
population, and they can seek the support of a larger business 
community. 

\ 

There is also a different set of informational and cultural 
requirements of community radio in small and large population 
areas. In low population centres a community radio station may 
be the only local radio or perhaps one of two local stations. In 
such circumstances the majority of programming will be expected 
to appeal to a wide cross section of the community. In contrast, 
urban community radio often focuses on serving the specialized 
tastes and needs of a wide variety of cultural, ethnic and 
special interest minorities, leaving the mainstream majority 
interest programming to commercial broadcasters. 

Any policy designed to develop community radio in Anglophone 
Canada must take these differences into account if it is to 
successfully avoid the problems experienced by stations in low 
population centres in Quebec. 


ASSESSMENT OF LICENSE APPLICATIONS 

We can take CHIP-FM in Fort-Coulogne, Quebec as our example. 
In making its application in 1980 the- station offered the CRTC an 
ambitious Promise of Performance including a commitment to 
broadcast a schedule that included programming that would be over 
42% spoken word, almost 20% enrichment and 15% foreground. 

By 1986 when the CRTC finally examined CHIP'S actual 
performance, it found "several serious breaches of almost all the 
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major elements of the .author ized Promise o! Performance" and 
renewed the station's licence for only one year to give it a 
chance to address the deficiencies. 

Given the resources available in the community, 'it was 
unlikely that the station would have been able to meet with such 
an ambitious Promise of Performance during its first few years. 

If the CRTC had recognized this, it could have suggested that 
CHIP modify its proposal in 1980 when it first applied for its 
licence. However, at that time the CRTC had little information 
or experience available to it to make use of in evaluating the 
merits of community radio proposals. Presumably that has changed 
in the ensuing years. But the only models with which the CRTC 
has experience are those from Quebec. There are other models 
that exist in other places that might be referred to as a way to 
avoid some of the problems that Quebec stations have found 
themselves in. 

The CRTC must have more information available to it 
about different models of community radio and how they 
are able to produce programming with varying levels of 
resources. 

This is particularly important when the Commission is looking at 
applications from low population areas where Canada has some 
experimenting yet to do before adopting a suitable model. 


PROGRAMMING ALTERNATIVES 

When establishing their Promise of Performance, it is not 
unusual for community stations in low population areas to 
overestimate the resources and the enthusiasm in their 
communities. This was the case in Fort-Coulogne where CKIP-FM 
originally proposed to meet its ambitious Promise of Performance 
over a broadcast week of 126 hours, and it has been the case of 
many of the community stations in low population centres in 
Quebec. 

In its 1986 decision to renew CHIP'S licence, the CRTC 
ordered the station to reduce its broadcasting week to 56 hours 
from the proposed 126 hours. The Commission felt that the 
station did not have the resources to both allow it to improve 
its performance and to continue to broadcast a full programming 
schedule. The station believed it was important to keep a full 
schedule in order to develop a loyal -1 istenership, Listening to 
radio is often a question of habit and many people who wake up to 
the sound of the distant commercial station from Ottawa will not 
always think of twisting the dial at 4:30 prn just because a local 
signal suddenly goes on the air. in addition, people who work in 
community radio do it because they want to serve their 
communities as well as possible. One way of measuring that 


service is to count the hours of programming the community has 
available to it that were hitherto unavailable. 

Faced with the desire or task of producing many 'hours of 
programming with minimal resources, some community radio stations 
in low population centres in Quebec came to resemble 
"professional" (albeit non-profit) commercial stations. 

But there are other strategies that would enable the radio 
to produce as much quality programming as it can without 
stretching Its resources too far, while at the same time offering 
a fulltime schedule of quality alternative programming to the 
community. There are a number of ways that this could be done . 
They all involve combining local signals with compatible distant 
or other local signals. 

When not broadcasting locally produced programs, 

community radios in smaller cities, towns and remote 

areas could broadcast distant signals from ether 

community radio stations. 

One way to do this would be for the local station to simply 
rebroadcast a distant non-commercial signal received on the cable 
system or via a good receiving antenna. The community would be 
able to hear both locally originated community programming and 
enjoy programming that would be in addition to the range that the 
local station could generate on its own. The local station could 
simply insert its own programming into the schedule of the 
distant station. When the local station wasn't broadcasting its 
own productions, listeners could hear, for example, music 
programming designed for special interests from the distant 
station. 

This method of development was successfully tried in the 
United States. KBOO in Portland, Oregon began as a repeater 
station for Seattle's KRAB and is now a fully independent 
community radio station with all locally produced programming. 

In northern and central California, there are a number of 
stations that provide a mix of locally produced programs and 
programs rebroadcast live from Berkeley's KPFA community station. 

In this scenario, the local station would need to have its 
own transmitter, as well as technically satisfactory access to a 
suitable distant signal. If it weren't possible to receive a 
distant signal through a local cable system or receiving antenna 
of its own, it may be possible to persuade a CBC repeater network 
to carry a suitable signal into the area. More investigation 
would be needed to establish the viability of this method. 

Another option for the combination of signals is for the 
community station to insert its programming into that of a local 
or regional CBC repeater station. (This would only be a workable 
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idea if there were such a station serving the area.) This is 
done by some of the northern native stations, and is part o£ the 
proposal by the Federation des juenes Canadians francals for its 
network of local francophone stations outside Quebec.' It was 
also done by a community station (now defunct) serving the native 
community of Alert 3ay on Vancouver Island. The advantage of 
this approach is that is does not require the local station to 
have a transmitter of its own, and that the local community radio 
does not have any pressure to produce more programming than it 
can realistically undertake. The disadvantages are that the 
radio is required to abide by policy and decisions made far away 
by the CBC. Local community radio broadcasters that insert their 
programming into CBC repeater station schedules have reported 
dissatisfaction with the arrangement. Another disadvantage of 
this option is that the station stands little chance of 
developing a high public profile for itself. That will reduce 
its chances for growth. Finally, current CBC policy prohibits 
any commercial activity in the local signals that are broadcast 
under its access program. That would eliminate commercial 
activity entirely as a source of revenue. 

Another method of mixing local and distant signals that 
would not require a local community radio station to have its own 
transmitter would be to broadcast on cable replacing the signal 
of a distant community station'with their local signal when 
needed. This, of course is only appropriate where there is a 
local cable system that is reasonably widely subscribed to and 
that carries a distant community radio signal, (At this point, 
there are only 2 community radio signals to choose from outside 
Quebec.) in British Columbia, many of the cable systems 
operating in the interior of the province carry the signal of 
CFRC from Vancouver, along with the signals of a number of other 
Vancouver radio stations. There is, however, no regulation 
requiring them to do so. Therefore, if this is to be a viable 
method of bringing community radio to low population centres, a 
cable company would need to be required to bring in distant 
community radio signal where technically feasible (assuming there 
is a distant community radio signal to be brought in). 

Regulations regarding carriage of radio signals by 
cable operators should bfe modified to give some 
priority to the carriage of distant community radio 
signals over other distant radio signals if a local 
community radio station so requests. 

If none of these options proves feasible for a new community 
radio station in a low population centre as a way to start 
broadcasting with a full schedule of programming on its signal, 
then it should not be allowed to get into trouble by expecting bo 
do more than is realistic at the outset. 
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When there is no suitable distant signal available for 
combining with a locally originated signal of a 
community radio station in a low population centre, the 
CRTC should be prepared to assess the Promise of 
Performance submitted by the station taking into 
account the community resources available and the 
number of hours broadcast, and to make suggestions for 
reduced hours or for rebroadcasting of its own 
programming rather than allowing a station to propose 
more than it can accomplish. 


WHO 


SHOULD HOLD THE LICENCE TO 


OPERATE A COMMUNITY 


RADIO STATION? 


The TEEN Radio project in Pincher Creek, Alberta provides us 
with a somewhat unique example in that it is a project that is 
primarily and specifically designed to meet the needs of a 
particular group within a low population centre: in this case, 
the youth of Pincher Creek and surrounding area. 

If the TEEN Radio application is approved, it is unlikely 
that a second community licence will ever be issued in the 
community leaving TEEN Radio as the only community station and 
probably the only local service available to the community. As 
the only local service it will' have the responsibility of serving 
a much wider portion of the audience than the youth of Pincher 
Creek. Women, Native Canadians, workers, specialized music 
lovers, the local arts community, community organizations and 
clubs may also want access to the community frequency. If the 
station is to be the community resource that it can be, the 
entire community must have the opportunity to participate in the 
management of the station. 


In smaller communities where the community station will 
be the first or second local station, the CRTC should 
licence only groups that can show that they have a 
large amount of community support and involvement in 
their proposals and who can show that they intend to 
continue to have wide community involvement in the 
setting of policies for the station. Where this is not 
possible or desirable, the CRTC might consider 
licencing two or more groups within the same area with 
the condition that they share the same facilities and 
frequency in a way that is mutually agreeable to the 
groups involved. 
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TRANSMISSIQ N_aXRAmLLE^ 


The options for the transmission of commun 1 ty radio signals 
include full power FM, low power FM, CBC access, and 'cable FM. 
Some transmission methods are more desirable than others 
depending on the situation, some methods are practical, while 
others are out of the question. This section examines the 
options with respect to the various factors affecting their 
desirability and practicality. Some reference to transmission 
strategies has already been made in the section dealing with 
strategies for development in low population centres. 


FM TRANSMISSION 

All the existing radio stations with community licenses in 
Canada are currently broadcasting on FM frequencies. The two in 
Anglophone Canada are full power (over 50 watts). In Quebec, 
seme are full power and some are low power. 

Broadcasting on FM is the most desirable method of 
transmission for community radio. There are several reasons for 
this. First of all, FM is well accepted by the radio listening 
audience as a way to receive radio signals. In Canada, most 
radio receivers 'are able to tune in FM signals, with the notable 
exception of many car radios, second, its use in carrying stereo 
signals is well established. This is important for broadcasting 
music, which can be a significant part of a community radio 
service. Third, there are more likely to be FM channels 
available in many cities and towns than there are likely to be AM 
channels. Full power FM is best in large urban areas in order to 
provide sufficient signal area coverage with a good signal. Ip. 
lower population centres, low power FM may be sufficient 
depending on the geography of the area. 

However, many potential community radio broadcasters may not 
be able to make use of their own FM frequency for various 
reasons. 

In Toronto, where there is no fully fledged independent 
community radio station, there are no remaining FM bands 
available. No channel is likely to become available unless a 
commercial broadcaster gores his or her cash cow. We may be 
nearing that situation currently in other cities in Canada, and 
it is likely that this trend will continue. 

The lack of available channels is a serious obstacle to the 
development of community radio in some urban areas, and it will 
become so in more urban areas as more licenses are granted. It 
is unlikely that a license will be taken away from an existing 
private broadcaster in a given market in order to make a channel 



available to a new community radio station. If community 
broadcasting is to be recognized as an essential third sector in 
the Canadian broadcasting system as recommended in the Caplan- 
Sauvageau Report, then provision should be made for a' suitable 
means of transmission. 

Channels should be reserved for community radio 
stations in urban areas not currently served by a 
community radio station. 


CBC ACCESS 

There may be other reasons aside from lack of availability 
why community radio stations could not make use of their own FM 
frequency. A community radio broadcasting undertaking may be 
proposed to serve an area that is so sparsely populated that it 
is not financially feasible to start out with a transmission 
facility of its own. It has been proposed that an operation c£ 
this type could get on the air through access to CBC repeater 
transmitters. In fact, there have been various examples of this 
type of arrangement, mostly in connection with native community 
broadcasting in northern Canada where it was one of the methods 
used by stations before they installed their own transmitters. 

In this method of transmission, a locally produced signal is 
broadcast at certain times of the day (when the CBC will allow 
it) in place of the CBC signal brought in from somewhere else ;o 
be broadcast on the repeater transmitter. The advantages and 
disadvantages of this transmission strategy are discussed in the 
previous section. 


CABLE FM 

Cable FM is a transmission method that works by feeding a 
signal directly to a local cable company which then sends it out 
to their subscribers in such a way that they receive it as an FM 
signal in their homes. The advantage of this method is that it 
significantly reduces the start up costs of a new community radio 
station since they do not have to install a broadcasting 
transmitter. However, it is not a desirable method in an area 
where most radio listeners do not have access to cable radio. 

This transmission method is also discussed In the previous 
section since it has application to starting a community radio 
station in some low population centres. Many campus radio 
stations broadcast as Cable FM stations. 


OTHER METHODS 

There has been a definite preference for FM among community 
broadcasters for the reasons outlined above. However, there is 
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nothinq oreventing a new community radio station from 
broadcasting on the AM band. In fact, the CRTC has ecogn 1 zed 
this in Its Community Radio Policy in which It is staged that the 
policy will apply equally to any proposed community radio station 
that takes to the AM airwaves. 


As far as the authors of this study could determine, the use 
of subcarrier frequencies is not a practical transmission method 
for community radio. Subcarrier frequency equipment is not 
significantly cheaper than a modest broadcasting transmitter. In 
addition, the signal would have to be processed into an FM or AM 
like signal in order for listeners to pick it up on home 
receivers. 
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THE CAMPUS RADIO INFRASTRUCTURE 

There are now about 90 campus radio stations broadcasting in 
Canada. Most of them are carrier current or cable FM stations. 
About 12 are low power FM stations. About 7 are full 'power FM. 
There is a division that can be made between those that see 
themselves as primarily serving the students at the university in 
which they are based, and those who see themselves serving some 
part of the wider community. Those that are carrier current or 
cable FM belong almost entirely to the former group, Those that 
are low power or full power FM have among them some who belong to 
the latter group. However, even for those who have an 
orientation to the wider community, there are roadblocks in the 
way to fulfilling that orientation. The majority of campus 
radio stations are located in Ontario and Quebec. 

These radio stations are joined in a loosely defined 
organization known as the National Campus/Community Radio 
Association. Also members in this organization are CFRO and, 
recently, CKWR. The most active members of the NCRA are aware of 
the similarities between campus and community radio and tend to 
look favourably on the idea of campus radio evolving towards a 
community orientation. At the most recent annual meeting, the 
station coordinator of CFRO was elected president of the NCRA. 
This is not the first time that the representative to the annual 
meeting from CFRO was elected president. CFRO has had a member 
on the NCRA Board of Directors since 1983. 

At the last meeting of the NCRA in July of this year, the 
participants (27 in total) unanimously passed the following 
resolution: 

Whereas the CRTC has made it a condition of the new 
Campus-Community FM licenses to include community 
activity on their programming; 

Whereas the NCRA recognizes that when funding from the 
student body contributes a significant percentage of a 
radio station's annual budget, that the Board of 
Directors include adequate student representation; 

Whereas the NCRA recognizes the severe problems and 
conflicts associated with the student-administrative 
council control of Boards of Directors of Campus- 
Community Radio; 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT the NCRA begin preliminary steps to 
draft a recommendation to the CRTC that new 
campus/community stations be strongly encouraged to 
include community representation on the boards of 
directors, 
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This is an interesting resolution. It contains within it the 
contradictions faced by campus radio stations that would like be 
recognized as serving a broader community. It implicitly 
recognizes the desirability of campus radio having "community 
activity" as part of their operations. It recognizes a 
contradiction that arises from the fact that many campus radio 
stations are dependent on their student body for funding: there 
is strong pressure for the radio station Board of Directors to be 
controlled by student representatives. it states that they do 
not feel this is appropriate for a community oriented radio 
station. It asks the CRTC to help them out in three ways. 

First, by taking a strong position favouring community 
representation on their boards (they could use this to apply 
pressure on student governments to ease their control of their 
boards.) Second, by taking steps to encourage the development of 
autonomous (from the student government) community radio stations 
controlled by those they serve. Third, by taking steps to 
encourage an appropriate body to provide funding for community 
radio. (If they are to become autonomous from funding from and 
control by their student bodies, they will need a source of 
operating funds from elsewhere.) 


Can the existing campus radio infrastructure be seen as the 
basis for the development of community radi.o outside Quebec? The 
answer appears to be a qualified yes. 


The factors favouring the evolution of campus radio int 
community radio are several. First, they are non-profit spe 
interest broadcasters that already in some cases have the ki 
installation that community radio needs. Those that are on 
air have transmitters. They have studios. And they have so 
experience in running a radio station. Seme of them are air 
oriented towards a wider community service. Some of them al 
have considerable expertise in generating community financia 
support. Some of them already have volunteers and other pers 
from the off-campus community. Some of them want to be a 
community radio station. 
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There are also factors discouraging the evolution of campus 
radio into community radio. Campus radio stations are. physically 
located in universities. This is not an appropriate location in 
most cases for a community resource. Universities a£e often not 
convenient locations for people who aren't students.' They can be 
intimidating places for people who are not college educated. 

Many of the campus stations that are not FM are little more than 
a radio club for students, and are not a good basis for a 
community resource. Many of them do not want to be other than 
radio clubs. In the case of those that do have larger 
aspirations, the fact that the station is owned and/or likely 
controlled by the student government is a significant obstacle. 
Student administrations may not be enthused about turning their 
radio station over to the community. 

As long as campus radio stations are under the control of a 
university student administration, they cannot truly be community 
radio stations. A community radio station must be owned, 
controlled by and operated in the interests of the community it 
serves. The current CRTC definition of a community radio station 
set out in public notice 1985-194 reads as follows: 

This station is characterized by its ownership, 
programming and the market it is called to serve. It 
is owned and controlled by a non-profit organization 
whose structure provides for membership, management, 
operation, and programming primarily by members.of the 
community at large. Its programming should be based on 
community access and should reflect the interests and 
special needs of the listeners it is licensed to serve. 

A change in the structure of ownership and control would be 
necessary for a campus station to become a community station. If 
campus radio is to be seen as a basis for the development of 
community radio in Anglophone Canada, there must be some support 
for these changes to be made. 

For those campus radio stations that may wish to become 
a community radio station, a clear set of procedures 
should be established to help them undertake the 
transformation needed to meet the requirements of the 
definition of community radio. 

The identification of these procedures should be cone in 
consultation with campus radio station personnel to determine 
what will be most effective given the' dynamics of their 
situation. 

One of the factors that would hold a campus radio station 
back from making the move towards becoming a community radio 
station is the prospect of loosing funding or other financial 
support from student monies. Although some campus radio stations 
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rely financially to a 
eceive an amount voted to 
overament, Some receive 
s not subject' to the 
t. If it were made clear 
rely adrift by making a 
station, it is likely 
move , 


Campus radio stations that have entered into procedures 
to become a community radio should be eligible for 
programs set up to support the development of community 
radio. Further eligibility should be contingent on 
verified progress towards becoming a community radio 
station. 


It cannot be recommended that the campus radio 
infrastructure be seen as the only basis for the future 
development of community radio. First, not all campus radio 
stations have the potential to become community radio stations 
for the reasons identified above. Second, not all towns or otner 
areas that might want a community radio station have a campus 
radio station operating nearby. Third, there is an argument to 
be made that the meeting the challenge of starting a new 
community radio - station from nothing will forge a srrong group of 
people behind it, and that this strong group will give it a 
better chance of surviving the difficult years ahead. 


SPECIAL COMMUNITY RA D IO PROJECTS FUND 


Another measure that would cont r i bu te to the strengthening 
of community radio is the establishment of a program 'that could 
make funds available to community radio broadcasters and their 
associations to be used for special developmental projects that 
fall outside of the intent of other programs. Such a program 
could make resources available for things such as special 
training needs of specific groups in the community/ research 
projects having a bearing on the viability of community radio, 
and other unforeseen but important needs or undertakings. 


A program should be 
resources to support 
community radio more 
its mandate. 


established for making available 
special projects designed to make 
viable and better able to fulfill 
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It should be noted that there are already a number of 
organizations in Canada that are composed of community radio 
oeople. The most well established Is ARCQ, Association 
radiodiffuseurs communautaires de Quebec. ARCQ groups and 
represents all the licensed community radio stations In Quebec, 
and works with several other groups who are planning new. 
community radio stations. ARCQ has an office and staff in 
Montreal. The 13 Native Communications Societies tha^ have^begun 
operating radio production facilities under the Secretary or 
State's Northern Native Broadcast Access Program formed^ a 
national representative organization just last year. This 
organization deals with other native communications projects.in 
addition to radio. Campus and community radio stations outside 
Quebec have formed a loose association now known as the National 
Campus/Community Radio Association. For the first five or oO 
years, in spite of intentions to the contrary, this association 
did little more than organize an annual meeting of campus and 
community radio broadcasters from Anglophone Canada. The NCRA 
had no office and no staff. Seed money funding to use in 
developing an active viable association was unsuccessfully sought 
from some sources in 1983. Recently, members have been making a 
renewed effort to turn it into a more active organization. It 
still has no office or paid staff of its own. 


At this point, there has been little interest on the part.of 
members of ARCQ to become part of any proposed national community 
association. They do not see any advantage In doing so. This is 
party because of the delicate relations they have with provincial 
agencies, and partly because they do not see that there is.much 
they have to learn or gain from joining with community radio 
outside Quebec since it hardly exists. They have a.very^strong 
provincial orientation, and have not been involved in helping 
community radio develop outside of Francophone communities, 
although they have done a lot to help new community stations get 
started in Quebec. 


It is questionable that there can be a truly national 
community radio organization until there is a viable counterpart 
to ARCQ outside Quebec. A national organization needs to be 
built from the bottom up, not the top down, if it is to be 
effective. A national organization could best be formed by 
joining the existing groups together. The NCRA must be a 
stronger group for itself"before it would be taken seriously a& 
arTequal partner by ARCQ. Discussions would have to be held to 
determine"if there is enough mutual interests for the 
organization representing native radio to want to join any 
proposed national representative organization. 

There is a need for an organization that could work with and 
for existing and proposed community radio stations outside 
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Quebec. Such an organization could help the development of 
existing and new community radio by doing work including but not 
limited to the following: 

1. collect information relevant to the establishment and 
functioning of community radio from Canada and other places 
around the"world where appropriate. 

2. Provide assistance to new and existing community radio 
stations by making available information on licensing procedures, 
CRTC procedures and regulations. Promises of Performance, basic 
technical concerns, audience development, development of 
listener/community support, fundraising, etc. 

3. Act as a centre for the collection, development and 
circulation of training materials which are so important to 
volunteer operated radio stations. 

4. Provide personnel who can give direct assistance to groups 
seeking to establish new community radio stations, 

5. Conduct on site evaluations for existing radio stations and 
conduct training sessions for them tailored to their individual 
needs . 

6. Provide consultation to existing stations on technical, 
programming, -management, fundraising and other matters, 

7. Provide advocacy and representation for community radio 
stations to governmental agencies arid' other bodies on issues 
affecting the development and well-being of community radio. 

8. Provide a forum for community radio broadcasters to put 
forward and discuss differing points of view among themselves 
about the best philosophy and strategy for community radio In 
Ca nada. 

9. Other services to members stations including the preparation 
of an annual meeting at which training and discussion of current 
issues facing community radio could take place; the establishment 
of a buying co-op to get lower purchase prices for audio tape, 
equipment and other things; publication of a newsletter for 
members and other interested parties. 

At present, the most 1 realistic candidate to assume this role 
is the National Campus/Community Radio Association. This 
organization has been struggling to get on its feet for the past 
few years. It is just barely getting to the point where it can 
start to meet some of needs of existing campus and community 
radio stations. If it, or any other organization, is going to 
play a useful role in the development of community radio in 
Anglophone Canada, some support is needed. 
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A way should be found to offer financial support to the 
NCRA so that It can become an effective partner in 
furthering the development of community radio in- 
Anglophone Canada. 

This way could perhaps be found under the general intent of the 
Special Community Radio Projects Funds mentioned previously. 
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FOCAL POINT WITHIN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The establishment of a focal point within the federal 
government for the coordination of programs and funding for 
community radio would be desirable. This course of action would 
provide a locus of responsibility that currently does not exist. 
A locus of responsibility would be advantageous in that it would 
allow for a thorough, logical and effective implementation of: 
programs designed to support the development of community radio. 
It would allow for a better evaluation of the effectiveness of 
such programs than would be the case if responsibility were 
spread out. through several ministries, departments and branches. 

A focal point should be established within the federal 
government for the coordination of programs and funding 
for community radio. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


New community radio stations should be encouraged and enabled to 
obtain charitable status or to establish societies similar to 
CRES Cor the purpose of issuing tax receipts in return for 
financial support from individuals in the community. 


A manual detailing the unique methods of fundraising from the 
community should be produced and made available to existing 
community radio stations and to groups hoping to start up new 
stations. 


Listener-sponsorship should be encouraged as the method of 
financing that best serves the interests of the community for a 
responsive radio station. 


For the development of community radio in English Canada, policy 
guidelines should be established indicating the relative 
importance that stations are expected to attribute to advertising 
and community funding as a percentage of their revenue. These 
guidelines should be flexible and allow for the differences faced 
by radio stations operating in communities of different sizes and 
dealing with different economic conditions. 


Where complete listener-sponsorship is not entirely feasible 
because of limits to the amount of income that can be generated 
within a particular community, support programs may have to be 
made available. Such programs should attempt to preserve both 
the independence of the radio from government and the 
responsiveness of the station to the community. 


In recognition that community radio stations cannot always 
survive on money raised from the sectors of the community that 
are most communications disadvantaged, subsidy programs could be 
set up by government. Such programs could be made available to 
stations in both high and low population density areas and funds 
could be made available according to a station's willingness to 
serve less advantaged communities of interest. 


A Capital Improvement Fund could be established to assist with 
the replacement and upgrading of transmitter, studio and portable 
equipment and facilities in community radio stations. 
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It is essential that information about what is required in ter ins 
o£ equipment and facilities be available to groups planning to 
start community radio stations. This information will have to be 
tailored to the unique requirements of volunteer run/ non¬ 
commercial radio. 

A program making grants available from a capital fund for the 
purchase of equipment would help new community radio stations get 
on the air. 


A directory indicating what funding programs exist that might be 
used for community radio and how to access them should be 
produced and distributed to groups planning to start community 
radio stations. 


A program of subsidies should be available to new community radio 
stations during their first few years of operating so that they 
will have a stable source of income that does not prejudice their 
ability to develop their maximum potential for community/1istener 
support. 


It Is essential'that relevant information, advice and support be 
available to groups wanting to establish community radio 
stations. 


The CRTC must have more information available to it about 
different models of community radio and how they are able to 
produce programming with varying levels of resources. 


When not broadcasting locally produced programs, community radios 
in smaller cities, towns and remote areas could broadcast distant 
signals from other community radio stations. 


Regulations regarding carriage of radio signals by cable 
operators should be modified to give some priority to the 
carriage of distant community radio signals' over other distanL 
radio signals if a local community radio station so requests. 


When there is no suitable distant signal available for combining 
with a locally originated signal of a community radio station in 
a low population centre, the CRTC should be prepared to assess 
the Promise of Performance submitted by the station taking into 
account the community resources available and the number of hours 
broadcast, and to make suggestions for reduced hours or for 
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rebroadcasting of its own programming rather than allowing a 
station to propose more than it can accomplish. 

In smaller communities where the community station wl'll be the 
first or second local station, the CRTC should licence only 
groups that can show that they have a large amount of community 
support and involvement in their proposals and who can show that 
they intend to continue to have wide community involvement in the 
setting of policies for the station. Where this is not possible 
or desirable, the CRTC might consider licencing two or more 
groups within the same area with the condition that they share 
the same facilities and frequency in a way that is mutually 
agreeable to the groups involved. 

Channels should be reserved for community radio stations in urban 
areas not currently served by a community radio station. 

For those campus radio stations that may wish to become a 
community radio station, a clear set of procedures should be 
established to help them undertake the transformation needed to 
meet the requirements of the definition of community radio. 

Campus radio stations that have entered into the procedures to 
become a community radio station should be eligible for programs 
set up to support the development of community radio. Further 
eligibility should be contingent on verified progress towards 
becoming a community radio station. 

A program should be established for making available resources to 
support special projects designed to make community radio more 
viable and better able to fulfill its mandate. 

A way should be found to offer financial support to the NCRA so 
that it can become an effective partner in furthering the 
development of community radio in Anglophone Canada. 

A focal point should be established within the federal government 
for the coordination of programs and funding for community radio. 


TABLE 1 


sources of ooeratina revenue for 

community radio 

(oercent) 


Community 

Advertising Public 

All Quebec stations 

14 


36 

50 

CFRO (1986/87) 

Vancouver 

60 


37 

3 

CKWR (current year) 
Kitchener 

50 


50 

0 

Teen Radio (projected 
for start up year)* 
Fincher Creek 

12 


4 

84 

Video Pool (projected) 
Winnipeg 

16 


5 8 

26 

CIBO (1985/86) 

Senne terre 

7 


20 

65 

CFIM (1985/86) 

I les-de-la-'Made le ine 

18- 


70 

12 

CION (1985/86) 

Riviere-du-Loup 

13 


57 

30 

ClEU (1985/86) 

Baie des Chaleurs 

11 


63 

26 

CHAI (1985/86) 
Chateaugauy 

19 


37 

4 4 

*Station is not expected 
start up year. 

to be on 

the 

air during 

most of t 




TABLE 2 


rrn-t-al Annual Rftvftniift of Selected covftrr!unl.t.v 

Rad In stations. 

Station 

Year 

Annual Revenue 

Quebec stations (all 26) 

1985 

3,983,901 

CFRO Vancouver 

1986/87 

185,055 

CKWR Kitchener 

1987 

50,000 

Teen Radio (projected) 

£irst year 

131,606 

Video Pool (projected) 

first year 

77,650 

Cl30 Senneterre 

1985/86 

116,000 

CFIM I les-de~la-Madeleine 

1985/86 

332,000 

CION Riviere-du-Loup 

1985/86 

262,000 

ciEU Bale des chaleurs 

1985/86 

287,000 

CHAI Chateaugauy 

*19 8 5/8 6 

212,000 




